*    The Dirty Pup    *

a man with no land, without the status of a landowner.
The turner was naturally much flattered. He borrowed
some silk clothes for his girl and got her to powder and
scent herself carefully. They set out together through
the heavy night. 'Do all you can', said he, as they went
along, 'to persuade the prince to keep you for a bit.
Think of the other children; we're very poor. Even if
he only kept you a month, it would make all the differ-
ence/ 'You're talking nonsense/ said she, as she hur-
ried behind him. 'I shall be back for sure in the morn-
ing. The most we can expect is the price of ten baskets
of rice/ 'Well, get that anyhow/ said he. 'There's not
half a basket left in the house/

They found the prince in the guest-chamber of the
monastery. He was very affable to the father. The poor
man was quite dazzled. 'What a lovely gentleman he is!'
he said afterwards. The girl herself had a success. She
had never read anything in her life, but she could talk.
She told Usana what the other girls at the well had said
when they saw him or rather what she thought he
would like to think they had said. Her words, fresh from
the earth and her own mind, seemed almost like wis-
dom after the court chatter. She was so bright and
easy, attentive and light, that he did not part with her
in the morning. When he had finished his business at
Myit-tha, he took her back with him to Pagan.

There she was given a small appointment in his
household; as under-maid she used to fan him at meals
or in the evening when he was not attending court. As
the words had come out at the well, jokingly spoken,
so she was, the maid of the White Umbrella, or, at
least, of the heir-apparent, who in due course would
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